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diplomacy or fear the wrath to come; for the Elizabethans even
the day of judgment had lost its terrors,

The Elizabethan story is pre-eminently a story of a country
reborn to youth and living on to something perilously near
disillusion. Tremendous problems, diplomatic, constitutional,
and economic, were growing up by the end of the century and
as Elizabeth grew old people were becoming impatient. For
the first thirty years of the reign, however, public life was a
splendid adventure in which all classes took a hand, sheltered by
an almost accidental security which Elizabeth was content to
leave undisturbed. Nothing must be pressed to the point of
war. All her potential enemies must be kept occupied beyond
her frontiers by every diplomatic subtlety, by subsidies, by
promises, even by a little unofficial military assistance. Mean-
while the new aristocracy consolidated its hold, built its houses
and organized its estates, while commerce expanded and, above
all, our sea adventure began.

It was, in the secular field, an age of splendid achievement
and of hopes still more splendid which have to-day become
jBreside memories, kindling the heart but no longer stirring the
blood. We shall never again, with the audacity of youth, sail
the seven seas determined to conquer. We shall never thunder
against the challenge of dogma fortified by tradition and armed
with authority. To-day we prefer in politics the methods of
compromise: we have no mission. We live in an age of
diminishing expectations; the frontiers are nearer, the horizons
are closing in. We are governed to-day not by the laws of
growth but by the requirements of defence. Our politics are a
balancing of interests, not a battle of wits: our progress the
attempted adjustment of means to ends, not a pageant of
adventure. Our literature is coining near to criticism, our art
to abstraction, our drama to chronicle, our architecture to mere
accommodation. But we can recapture, perhaps, some inspira-
tion and some lessons from the older story.

Like her father and grandfather, Elizabeth ruled through her
council whom she appointed and who were responsible solely to
her. Neither the new nor the and old nobility were her mentors,
but the Cecils, father and son, Walsingham, Bacon, and the
keen and zealous staff of professional secretaries whom Cecil